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It is obvious, from the preceding sketch of " Hyperion," 
that the book will and must encounter a variety of critical opin- 
ions. The sentimental and melancholy tone that pervades 
it will not be listened to by many, in the throng, and pres- 
sure, and stirring practical interests of the present age. The 
scenery and embellishments are remote as possible from the 
circle of American life ; and the thoughts and feelings are too 
ethereal to be readily grasped by minds intent upon the excit- 
ing themes of the day. The impassioned part of the romance 
partakes of the same general character. It is a book for minds 
attuned to sentiments of tenderness ; minds of an imagina- 
tive turn, and willing and ready to interest themselves in rev- 
eries as gorgeous as morning dreams, and in the delicate per- 
ceptions of art and poetry ; — minds tried by suffering, and 
sensitively alive to the influence of the beautiful. tSuch 
readers will recur to it, as they come back again and again to 
a picture of Alston, which recalls the atmosphere and pic- 
turesque ruins of some distant land, around whose name are 
thickly clustered associations of poetry, valor, and romance. 
They will read it, as they gaze with pleasure, not unmixed 
with sadness, upon the shifting splendors of the clouds in the 
horizon, illuminated by the setting sun. 



Art. VI. — Thirteen Historical Discourses, on the Comple- 
tion of Two Hundred Years, from the Beginning of the 
First Church in New Haven, with an Appendix. By 
Leonard Bacon, Pastor of the First Church in New 
Haven. New Haven : Durrie & Peck. 1839. 8vo. 
pp. 400. 

Recent as the New England communities are, compared 
with the dynasties of the old world, their origin and growth 
furnish no little matter for antiquarian research. Nor can we 
regard the subject as a frivolous one, or such as is fitted to 
interest those only, who take delight in exploring musty and 
worm-eaten records, and black-letter documents. True, like 
all topics of inquiry, it requires discrimination and judgment 
in order to a profitable result. For the mere antiquary, the 
relic-hunter, the eulogist of the old simply because it is old, 
we confess we feel very little respect. But the early history 
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of the New England Plantations presents matter of other and 
graver interest. Great principles are here involved ; deep 
passions have been at work ; human nature has exhibited 
itself under some of its most remarkable phases, and a mine 
is open to the philosophical inquirer, rich in the best ore. 
To the principles and policy of the original colonists we must 
look for the germ of our present institutions, and the elements 
of our unexampled growth and prosperity. The destinies of 
the nation, we may say, were wrapped up in the character of 
the little bands of hardy adventurers, who first planted their 
feet on these then wild and desolate shores. 

Fortunately, the occurrence, about this time, of the second 
centennial anniversary of the settlement of several of our towns, 
and the organization of our religious societies, or churches, 
is now directing attention to the existing monuments of our 
early history. We deem this circumstance fortunate ; for the 
sources, whence some of the best and only authentic informa- 
tion on the subject can be derived, are rapidly diminishing. 
Many documents, contemporary with the events they record 
or illustrate, have already perished ; valuable traditions are 
fast fading from the memory ; private and family records are 
becoming dispersed, or falling a prey to the injuries of time 
or accident ; and neglect, forgetfulness, and ignorance of their 
value are, in many instances, hastening their destruction. 
Facts, some of which are important to the elucidation of the 
past, and which diligent research may now arrest in their 
passage to oblivion, will soon, but for timely care, be lost 
beyond the possibility of recovery. Many of them exist in 
local or scattered records, and obscure manuscripts, con- 
signed to garrets, or buried amid heaps of rubbish ; and but 
for the labors of those who, impelled by curiosity, or a sense 
of duty, or other motives, undertake to write the history of 
towns and parishes, would never be disinterred, or rendered 
accessible to future inquirers, and to the public. 

For this reason we hail with pleasure the Historical Dis- 
courses to which occasions of the nature just alluded to, are 
now from time to time giving birth. However imperfectly 
executed, they can hardly fail of contributing something to 
the materials of correct history. Nor do these materials, so 
far at least as relates to the religious character and institutions 
of our fathers, already exist, in an accessible form, in suffi- 
cient abundance to render any addition to the stock superflu- 
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ous. The ecclesiastical history of the country yet remains 
to be written ; nor can it be written as it should be, without a 
far more intimate acquaintance with the internal character and 
arrangements of the several settlements, particularly those of 
New England, than has hitherto been within reach of the his- 
torian or the annalist. 

Now this is precisely the deficiency, which the sort of re- 
search called forth by occasions like that to which we owe 
the volume before us, will have the effect of supplying. And 
as the New England Plantations were strictly religious com- 
munities ; as religion, in fact, was, in respect to nearly all of 
them, the " mainspring of the enterprise," as it intimately 
blended with all concerns of a civil nature, and, in truth, close- 
ly entwined itself with all social arts, and with every circum- 
stance of business and amusement, important accessions, we 
think, are to be anticipated from this source, not merely to 
the materials of our ecclesiastical history, but to our means of 
becoming acquainted with the habits of social life, and general 
tone of thinking and feeling, among those into whose labors 
we have entered. 

Mr. Bacon's volume contains much useful matter. We 
think it, however, altogether too bulky, and parts of it might 
with great advantage have been condensed. The style is un- 
reasonably diffuse, even for popular discourses ; and the author 
would have done well, before sending his work to the press, 
to have subjected it to a very thorough pruning. There is a 
good deal in the volume, which, though not perhaps absolutely 
irrelevant, yet is not strictly necessary to the illustration of 
the subject, and the insertion of which was not, as we think, 
called for. The author does not sufficiently distinguish be- 
tween the province of the general historian and that of the 
annalist of a parish. The consequence is, he has allowed 
much to find its way into his pages from works now accessi- 
ble to all, to the exclusion, we suspect, of some facts or cir- 
cumstances, which original records might have furnished, and 
which, though perhaps apparently insignificant in themselves, 
yet, as throwing light on the character of the times, would 
have proved acceptable to the reader. To be sure, Trum- 
bull, as his work evinces,* gleaned very thoroughly from the 
records of the New Haven colony, and Professor Kingsley 



* History of Connecticut. 
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has been in the field since, and possibly little was left to re- 
ward the search of the historian of the old church. Certain 
it is, that in reading a volume of such bulk, (an octavo of 
four hundred pages,) we were disappointed to find so small 
an amount of matter taken from unpublished documents. 

The author sometimes professedly resorts to imagination 
or analogy for materials, as when, his records failing him, he 
undertakes, with Johnson's " Wonder- Working Providence," 
and Lechford's " Plain Dealing " before him, to describe, 
not the circumstances actually attending the formation of the 
church, but those which may be supposed to have attended 
it, mentioning the probable hour of meeting, and other partic- 
ulars, and adding an account, also hypothetical, of the exer- 
cises of the Sabbath. This is not history. Then, in the 
argumentative parts of his Discourses, or those intended to be 
such, in which the writer attempts, in some instances, to 
trace the connexion of cause and effect, to assign motives, or 
state consequences, we do not think that he is always very 
happy or discriminating. His reasoning occasionally re- 
minds us of what we remember to have once heard called, 
somewhat slightingly, the "logic of the pulpit." 

Thus having, as in conscience bound, disburdened our- 
selves of the little we had to say in disparagement of the work 
before us, we will proceed to intrcduce to our readers some 
of the more interesting portions of history, of which the 
volume treats. 

The New Haven adventurers, " the most opulent com- 
pany which came to New England," arrived at Boston in 
July of 1637, and fixed themselves at Quinnipiack (New 
Haven), early the next spring. Among them were the Rev. 
John Davenport, Samuel Eaton, Theophilus Eaton, and 
Edward Hopkins, the two latter of whom were London mer- 
chants, men of eminent abilities and integrity. On arriving 
at their place of destination, the company immediately pro- 
ceeded to form what was called their " Plantation Covenant," 
in which they agree in laying the foundation of Church and 
State, to be governed by the rules, which the " Scriptures 
held forth to them." On the 4th of June, 1639, they assem- 
bled to take measures for organizing the government. Mr. 
Davenport preached, after the quaint manner of the day, from 
the text, " Wisdom hath builded ber house, she bath hewn 
out her seven pillars," — the pith and marrow of the dis- 
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course being to show, that the church should be founded 
on " seven pillars, or principal brethren," to whom others 
should be added as they saw fit. These, according to some 
resolutions which followed, were to constitute the " free 
burgesses," who alone should " choose magistrates among 
themselves," and " have power to transact all the public 
civil affairs of the Plantation," including the " making and 
repealing laws, dividing inheritances, deciding of differ- 
ences," and similar matters. The church was organized the 
22d of August, 1 639. * On the 25th of October following, the 
civil government was instituted on the principles above stated, 
and " all former trust for managing the affairs of the Planta- 
tion was declared," from that time, to " cease and become 
utterly abrogated." Subsequently (in 1644), the "judicial 
laws of God, as they were declared by Moses," were adopt- 
ed, as embodying the principles of moral equity, and as fur- 
nishing a " rule to all the courts, in their proceedings against 
offenders." In reference to the fundamental law of limit- 
ing the right of political suffrage to the members of the 
churches, Mr. Bacon quotes from a " Discourse about Civil 
Government, in a New Plantation, whose Design is Religion," 
attributed to Mr. Davenport. The danger apprehended from 
the absence of any such law of limitation, it seems, was two- 
fold ; first, danger to the church, the peace of which might in 
various ways be disturbed, and its order and discipline im- 
paired, if the management of civil affairs should be allowed to 
fall into the hands of unworthy or irreligious characters ; and, 
secondly, danger to the State, partly from factions, "as 
there will naturally be a party opposed to the churches," 
and which must be disabled by being deprived of all political 
power, and partly from the " perversion of justice by magis- 
trates of a worldly spirit." 

Among the leading men of the New Haven enterprise, 
John Davenport and Theophilus Eaton were of special 
note. Mather calls them the Moses and Aaron of the col- 
ony. Great efforts were made to detain them and their 
company in Massachusetts ; but, partly from the difficulty of 

* Mr. Bacon's Discourses purport to have reference to the " completion 
of two hundred years from the beginning of the first church," as the title- 
page expresses it ; though, in reality, they appear to have been delivered on 
the completion of the second century, from the commencement of the colo- 
ny. The difference between the two dates is about a year and four 
months. Why he has confounded them, it would be difficult to say. 
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finding a place su'ted to their views, and anticipating danger to 
their liberty from a general governor of the colonies, who, as 
it was then apprehended, was about to be sent out, and solicit- 
ous to establish a pure church in accordance with their 
strict principles, they determined after nine months 1 stay to 
remove and fix themselves beyond the limits, as they suppos- 
ed, of the old settlements. Mr. Davenport was of the 
straitest order of the Puritans. He was a native of Coven- 
try, in England ; was educated at Oxford ; and became a 
preacher of note in Colman Street, London. He afterwards 
removed to Amsterdam, where he preached, but was soon re- 
duced to silence, in consequence of his rigid adherence to 
certain views he entertained, relating to the proper subjects of 
baptism and the discipline of a church, not in unison with those 
of his colleague and others in authority there. 

On his arrival in New England during the heats of the 
An inomian controversy, he was received with marks of 
great respect. He was present at the Synod soon after as- 
sembled at Cambridge ; and, according to the accounts trans- 
mitted to us, his influence there was felt, and gratefully ac- 
knowledged. With the assistance of Eaton, who was one of 
the purest men of the day, and who had been his parishioner 
in London, he gave to the New Haven colony a constitution 
conformable to his own ideal standard of a Christian com- 
monwealth. Archbishop Laud, who was at the head of the 
Royal Commissioners for the Colonies, on hearing of his re- 
moval to America, had been heard to say, in the way of 
threat, that " his arm should reach him there." But he 
was suffered, notwithstanding, to pursue his work unmolested, 
and no obstacles but such as arose from the nature of the 
undertaking occurred to impede his plans. On the formation 
of the church, August 22d, 1639, he was made its pastor. 
His fame as a preacher was great throughout the colonies, 
and his own people regarded him with sentiments of the most 
enthusiastic veneration. He was an indefatigable student, 
and made more diligent preparation for his pulpit, than was 
common at that period. But though, as it appears, of retir- 
ing habits, he did not fail, when great questions of a secular 
nature came up for discussion, to present himself in the as- 
semblies of the people, where he spoke with energy and 
effect. 

That he was free from all the errors of the times, of 
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course, will not be pretended. But that he possessed many 
of the best virtues which adorn humanity, cannot be ques- 
tioned. The unfortunate and suffering never found him 
wanting in courage and warm philanthropy. When the Re- 
gicide judges, Whalley and Goffe, in consequence of the 
royal proclamation of Charles the Second, finding it no long- 
e sa e to remain in Massachusetts, retired to New Haven, 
Mr. Davenport readily received them into his house, where, 
at some personal risk, he concealed them as long as practi- 
cable. Mr. Bacon dwells at some length on the melancholy 
story of the fugitives, though we do not perceive that he has 
added any thing material to the facts stated by Hutchinson, 
Trumbull, President Stiles, and others. 

Whalley and Goffe had been generals in Cromwell's 
army, and the sister of one of them, Whalley, was the wife 
of Mr. Hooke, some time colleague with Mr. Davenport at 
New Haven ; a circumstance, probably, which had some in- 
fluence in procuring them a favorable reception there. Mr. 
Davenport, too, had been careful, by a strain of preaching 
sufficiently intelligible, and by some apt quotations from 
Scripture, — as, "Hide the outcasts; betray not him that 
wandereth ; let mine outcasts dwell with thee ; be thou a 
covert to them from the face of the spoiler," — to prepare 
the minds of the people to extend to them protection in their 
distress. They showed themselves sensible of his kindness ; 
and, when danger threatened him on their account, after they 
had been compelled to leave the place, they took effectual 
steps to clear him from the suspicion of still affording them 
shelter. 

The affairs of the plantation were at times in a depressed 
condition. The settlers had been disappointed in their views 
of commerce, and their property soon became greatly re- 
duced. Cromwell made them the offer of a retreat in Ja- 
maica, as also in Ireland, if they chose to remove ; hut 
Davenport, whose spirit was equal to every exigency, lost 
not courage and hope ; and, in its darkest hour, the colony felt 
the animating influence of his counsels and example. Occa- 
sionally events occurred of a nature to try his fortitude to the 
utmost, and awaken in his breast the most agonizing sympa- 
thies. Of this number was the " lost ship," in which seven- 
ty individuals, some of them persons of " precious account" 
in the colony, perished on a winter sea, and the greater 
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part of what remained of the property of the original settlers, 
was lost. 

But the circumstance which most deeply affected the mind 
of Mr. Davenport, was the subsequent union of the New 
Haven colony with that of Connecticut. By the charter 
brought over in 1662, the Connecticut colony claimed juris- 
diction over that of New Haven, and, after a determined re- 
sistance on the part of the latter, headed by Mr. Davenport, 
the union took place in 1665. The glory of the New Ha- 
ven plantation had then, in his view, departed. The right 
of suffrage was not, in the Connecticut jurisdiction, confined 
to church members, and thus his strong wall of defence was 
broken down, and the church was no longer secure in her un- 
spotted purity. 

The prevalent views, too, on the subject of baptism, both 
in Connecticut and Massachusetts, were disapproved by 
him. His own notions were much more strict, and this, 
with the above mentioned circumstance, which he regarded 
as a symptom of degeneracy, filled him with dismay, and he 
considered all as lost. 

We shall not be expected to go into a history of the con- 
troversy relating to church membership and the proper sub- 
jects of baptism, which agitated the colonies at this period, 
and which prepared the way for the Synod of 1662. We 
will simply observe, that we think that Mr. Bacon a little in- 
cautious in some of his statements in regard to the position 
occupied by Mr. Davenport in relation to this controversy. 
Thus he asserts, without qualification, that Mr. Davenport 
was the champion of the old way against the decisions of the 
Synod. Now he must be aware, that one of the questions 
discussed at that time was, which was the old way of the 
churches of New England. The Synod professed conform- 
ity with it in its decisions ; and Cotton Mather affirms posi- 
tively, that the propositions embraced in these decisions 
were among the "first principles of New England," and 
would have been introduced into the Cambridge Platform, 
but for the " firm opposition of one eminent person." And 
a far better authority still, Allin of Dedham, in his " Defence 
of the Synod against President Chauncy," asserts, that the 
doctrine of the Synod was the old doctrine, and not any no- 
tion recently broached ; that it was holden by the great lights 
of the church, by Calvin, Cartwright, Perkins, Ames, and 
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"hundreds more," and generally by the framers of the Plat- 
form just alluded to, with the history of which he was famil- 
iar, for he was a member of the Synod in which it originated, 
and assisted at its adoption.* Of course, no one would doubt 
that it had been the doctrine both of the Catholic, and the 
English Protestant Church, from the first. It was the very 
doctrine, his opposition to which had made it necessary for 
Mr. Davenport to desist from the public exercise of the min- 
istry in Holland. There, certainly, Mr. Davenport was 
viewed as an innovator. We say not which party was right, 
in regard to the views of the primitive fathers of New Eng- 
land. We would observe, simply, that, had Mr. Bacon 
looked into the writings to which the controversy gave rise, 
and especially those put forth in defence of the Synod, he 
would, we think, have qualified some of his expressions a 
little ; for they are directly at war with the assertions of sever- 
al of the most distinguished of the early New England divines, 
and that too, on a question of fact about which they can hard- 
ly be supposed to have been ignorant. 

Mr. Davenport was now sinking into the vale of years. His 
dissatisfaction, however, with the state of affairs in his own col- 
ony, his desire of a wider field of usefulness, and his hope, 
it is said, of being able to arrest the downward tendency of 
things in Massachusetts, prepared him, in an evil hour, to 
listen to an invitation from members of the First Church in 
Boston, to succeed Mr. Wilson as their pastor. This was 
one of the greatest errors of his life. He was now seventy 
years old. His church remained attached to him, and refused 
its consent to his removal. His rigorous opinions, and espe- 
cially his opposition to the decisions of the recent Synod, 
caused him to meet with a somewhat cold reception from 
many, especially among his brethren in the ministry, in Bos- 
ton and the vicinity, who still maintained, that they adhered 
to the old way. A schism in the First Church followed ; 



* The work of Allin above referred to, bears the following title ; " Ani- 
madversions upon the Anti-Synodalia Americana, a Treatise printed in 
Old England, in the Name of the Dissenting Brethren in the Synod held at 
Boston, in N. E., lC>(>'i. Tending to Clear the Elders and Churches of New 
England from tlrose Evils and Declinings charged upon Many of Them in 
the Two Prefaces before said Book. Together with an Answer unto 
the Reasons alleged for the Opinions of the Dissenters. And a Reply to 
such Answers as are given to the Arguments of the Synod. By John 
Allin, Pastor of the Church of Christ in Dedham, in New England. Cam- 
bridge, 1664." 
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his conduct, as well as that of his adherents, was in several 
respects subjected to severe animadversion, and neither his 
comfort nor his usefulness was promoted by his removal. 
He lost old friends when it was too late to acquire new. He 
died suddenly, in 1670, at the age of seventy-two. 

Mr. Davenport will always be remembered as among the 
most distinguished of the first generation of divines in New 
England. Whatever may have been his defects, they were 
greatly overbalanced by his merits. He was one of those 
whom the exigencies of an infant settlement in the wilderness 
demanded ; who seemed made for the times, and they for 
him. 

That he sometimes erred in his judgment, in the opinion of 
his contemporaries as well as of posterity, will be readily ad- 
mitted. In his distrust of magistracy, he seemed too much 
disposed to exalt the power of the churches, and was not 
himself, as it has been suspected, wholly exempt from priest- 
ly ambition. He was very willing to attend the Assembly of 
Westminster Divines, from which the more judicious among 
the colonists generally, and even the members of his own 
church, wisely, no doubt, determined, that it was desirable 
to keep aloof ; and he was forced to yield. 

Among his virtues, Mr. Bacon enumerates his friendly care 
of human learning. His merits in this respect are undoubt- 
edly deserving of honorable mention, though his efforts to 
found a college were unsuccessful, nor was the institution at 
New Haven established till more than a quarter of a century 
after his death. We do not, however, comprehend precise- 
ly what Mr. Bacon means, when, in reference to Mr. Dav- 
enport's exertions, he claims for the New Haven colony, 
the distinction of exhibiting greater zeal in the cause of edu- 
cation than was manifested by the other colonies. In 1638, 
eight years only after Winthrop and his company took posses- 
sion of the peninsula of Boston, was Harvard College founded. 
Sixty-two years were suffered to elapse, after the settlement 
of New Haven, and sixty-five after the settlements on the 
river commenced, before Yale College was instituted. Of 
course, we do not state this as matter of reproach. Massa- 
chusetts, as by far the most populous and wealthy colony, 
might be expected to take the lead in the establishment of a 
literary seminary. But, when a person of reputable standing, 
in a volume of historical discourses given to the public, 
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undertakes to tell us, that the New Haven colony, under 
Davenport, or in consequence of the influence he exerted, 
" was distinguished above the other colonies " for extending 
a fostering hand to the cause of letters and education, one is 
tempted to pause and look at facts. We do not perceive, 
that Mr. Bacon makes any allusion to the system of common 
schools ; and, if he did, the early efforts of Massachusetts, 
we suppose, will bear a comparison with those of any of the 
other American communities. 

Theophilus Eaton, the worthy coadjutor of Davenport, 
was one of the worthiest men who came to New Eng- 
land. A wealthy London merchant, he appears to have 
been deservedly commended for his zeal, integrity, wis- 
dom, and practical knowledge of the world ; and the colony 
owed much to his exertions. He was annually chosen its 
governor from the time of its organization till his death, 
in January, 1657-8. He was active in promoting the con- 
federacy in 1643, and was known and honored throughout 
all the colonies. " All the original writers of our history," 
as Mr. Savage, in his Notes to Winthrop, well observes, 
" are abundant in his praise, and later and more judicious in- 
quirers are satisfied with their evidence." Hubbard, in par- 
ticular, enumerates his excellences with an unusual degree of 
minuteness, ascribing to him moral and intellectual qualities 
of a high order, recommended and adorned by a dignified and 
pleasing exterior, and easy and winning manners. 

He was the son of a clergyman of Coventry, England, 
where he formed an early intimacy with young Davenport, 
which was interrupted only by his death. Before his re- 
moval to this country, he was for several years the represen- 
tative of his sovereign, Charles the First, at the court of 
Denmark. He bore the disappointments and reverses to 
which the colonists were subjected, and the loss of a large 
portion of his own fair estate, with great fortitude, and cheer- 
fully shared with others in the labors and privations incident 
to the infant settlement. Like some other very good men, he 
seems to have been sorely tried in his domestic relations ; for 
his second wife, who was daughter of the Bishop of Chester, 
proved to be a woman .of ungovernable temper, and was 
charged, in the language of the day, " with divers scandalous 
offences," for which she was subjected to the censure of the 
church ; the proceedings of which against her, Mr. Bacon 
gives in his Appendix. 
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By the side of these two eminent worthies of the New 
Haven, colony, stands another not less distinguished in his 
peculiar sphere, one surely of great honor and usefulness, we 
refer to Ezekiel Cheever, author of the " Latin Accidence " ; 
a work long in high repute in the Grammar Schools of New 
England, and which retained its place in them down to the 
period of the Revolution. Ezekiel Cheever was one of the 
original settlers of New Haven, where he remained and 
taught till 1650, when he removed to Ipswich. From Ips- 
wich, after a residence there of eleven years, he went to 
Charlestown, whence he afterwards removed to Boston, 
where he continued his labors in the Latin Grammar School 
for thirty-eight years. He was, says Dr. Cotton Mather, 
who preached his funeral sermon, " a skilful, painful, faithful 
schoolmaster for seventy years." He was his tutor, as he 
had been his father's. He numbered among his pupils a large 
portion of the eminent men of the day in New England ; he 
retained his vigor, health, " vivacity of spirits, and delight in 
his work," to an extreme old age ; having, at his death, en- 
tered on his ninety-fourth year. Among his peculiarities, it 
is mentioned, that he wore a long, white beard, terminating 
in a point, from his treatment of which, his pupils had learned 
to draw certain inferences, which were not without their use ; 
for, " when he stroked it to the point, it was a sign to the boys 
to stand clear ! " His " Accidence," which passed through 
twenty or more editions, was used in their initiatory studies by 
many yet on the stage, who unite in speaking of it as a work 
of uncommon merit. It has recently been republished. 

We cannot follow the author of the Discourses through 
his history of more recent transactions, though the latter por- 
tion of his book contains no inconsiderable amount of in- 
teresting matter, and will be received with favor, we doubt 
not, by a numerous class of readers. To those, particularly, 
who take pleasure in tracing the developement and influence 
of the religious principle in circumstances somewhat peculiar, 
the volume, with the aid of Trumbull especially, will afford 
some food for thought. The work, though it bears abundant 
marks of haste and carelessness, and is not altogether faultless 
in point of taste, and is especially chargeable, as before inti- 
mated, with the sin of prolixity, yet speaks well for the au- 
thor's fairness and liberality of mind, as well as ability. We 
have observed nothing in it, which can reasonably offend the 
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prejudices of any class of Christians ; and this, the nature of 
the undertaking considered, we think no light praise. 

We like the spirit of cheerful philosophy, which breathes 
from the concluding paragraphs. Complaints against the 
times are as old as the records of the human mind. In ev- 
ery period of the world, there has been a golden age talked 
of, but it has always been placed in the past ; Mr. Bacon 
thinks it should be placed in the future. Certainly, the 
present has some advantages over the past. The physical 
condition of man, surely, which is intimately connected with 
his intellectual, has been elevated ; new sources of comfort 
and enjoyment have been opened, by the discovery of new 
principles of science, or the new application of the old to the 
practical purposes of life ; intellectual riches have been ac- 
cumulating, and truth has revealed herself in new forms. Nor 
are religion and morality, we trust, as yet empty names, but 
remain living realities still. Yet new triumphs, no doubt, 
await the cause of humanity. We may think that we see 
danger around us ; there may be some things in the aspect of 
the times which we dislike ; but we need not abate one jot 
of heart or hope. They who first sought an asylum on these 
shores, came with full faith in the capacity of the human 
mind for progress. They believed, that more light was yet 
to break in upon the world. The same faith should sustain 
us now. Time is flowing on, and whatever is unsound, — 
extravagant theories, mere wild fancies of the heated brain, — 
will perish, or be engulfed ; but, amid the ferment of human 
opinions, the intellect will work itself clear. We need not 
indulge one desponding feeling, nor have one fear for the re- 
sult. The counsels of Providence will stand, and the des- 
tiny of man on earth will be accomplished. The past has left 
us many valuable legacies, but none more precious than a 
cheerful trust and hope. 

We take leave of the writer with a feeling of no slight re- 
spect. One word of counsel, however, we must give him in 
parting, by duly meditating on which, we think he may profit, 
should he ever again consent to appear before the public in 
the character of an author. We give it in the words of 
an old Greek poet ; 

" IlMov rjjiiav navtog." 



